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A MODERN HISTORY OF 


THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
By R. H. GRETTON, sometime 
London Editor of ‘‘ The Manchester 
Guardian.’’ Two volumes. 7s. 6d. net ea. 

“This is a brilliant little book which, by 
Sheer force of cleverness,: goes far to 
accomplish what is well-nigh impossible. 
There is not a dull page in it. The author 
lives over again the thirty years in a spirit 
of vivacity, and with freshness of touch and 
comment which carries the reader along; 
... pages which belong to literature.''—7imes. 
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TIES: A Review of Art and Life 
at the close of the XIXth Century. By 
HOLBROOK JACKSON, author of 
“Romance and_ Reality.’ With 
thirty-two illustrations, 12s, 6d. net. 
“Mr. Jackson's book must certainly be 
read by all who desire a comprehensive 
knowledge of, perhaps, the most interesting 
literary movement of modern times.'’—The 
Pall Mall Gazette. ‘‘ Mr. Jackson has pro- 
duced a very interesting book of a very 
interesting period. It will remain a most 
valuable record of the time.''"—Globe. 
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ISM. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
“He proves his case up to the hilt...a 
stimulating piece of work."’—The Observer. 
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Large post 8vo. Cloth. 6s. net. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION. Large post 8vo. 6s. net. 


PROSTITUTION IN EUROPE. By ABRAHAM 
FLEXNER. A volume uniform with Commercialised 
Prostitution in New York, and, like that volume, issued by 
Rockefeller Bureau of Social Hygiene. Mr. Flexner here 
summarises the results of an exhaustive study of this 
problem. (Prospectus on application.) 7s. 6d. net, 


THE CASE FOR CO-EDUCATION. By 
CECIL GRANT, M.A., and NORMAN HODGSON, B.A. 

** An excellent case is made out... in this impassioned and at 
times eloquent and high-aimed plea for Co-education. . . . Arguments 
against educating boysand girls together are refuted logically and with 
spirit. ...A valuable addition to the literature dealing with this 
subject.""—The Atheneum. 5s. net, 
HOUSEHOLD ADMINISTRATION : Its Place 
in the Higher Ecucation of Women. Edited by ALICE 
RAVENHILL and CATHERINE J. SCHIFF. 

“A decidedly ambitious contribution to the science of domestic 
economy ... the book is far-reaching in its scope and aim, and its 
method is eminently satisfactory.'"—The Morning Post. 5s. net. 


A HANDBOOK ON THE CONDUCT OF 


PUBLIC AND OTHER MEETINGS. By 
WALTER W. MATTINGLY. Fcap. 8vo. 6d. net. 
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OF PULPIT AND 
Edited and arranged by 


THE SEA IS KIND. By T. STURGE MOORE. 
A volume containing the most widely read of Mr. Sturge 
Moore's poems, and including much work which has not 
hitherto appeared in book form. 6s. net. 


STUDIES IN STAGE-CRAFT. By CLAYTON 
HAMILTON, author of “The Theory of the Theatre.’ 
Containing Essays on the Structure of Plays, the require- 
ments of the Modern Stage, and critical chapters on the 
Drama of the Present Day. 5s. net. 


FIVE PLAYS. By LORD DUNSANY, author of 
“The Gods of Pegana.'’ Containing ‘“‘The Gods of the 


Mountains,'’ ‘‘ The Golden Doom,"’ “ King Argimenes and 
the Unknown Warrior,'’ ‘‘ The Glittering Gate,'’ ‘‘ The Lost 
Silk Hat.”’ 3s. 6d. net. 


THE TRAGEDY OF NAN, and Other Plays. By 
JOHN MASEFIELD, author of ‘The Everlasting 
Mercy,’ etc. Fourth Edition, just ready, 3s. 6d. net; or 
“The Tragedy of Nan"’ only can be had in an Acting 
Edition, paper covers. ls. 6d. net 


NOTABLE FICTION. 





THE WEEK-END GARDENER. 
By F. HADFIELD FARTHING. A 
practical guide to the work of every 
week in the year, with special reference 
to the flowers and vegetables that are 
easy of cultivation. Illustrated with 
over one hundred diagrams of garden- 
ing operations. 448 pages. 3s. 6d. net. 


SATURDAY IN MY GARDEN. 
By F. HADFIELD FARTHING. 
A Practical Guide to the Making and 
Management of small gardens. With 
over one hundred diagrams. (Twen- 
tieth Thousand.) 3s. 6d. net. 


BOOKS by WALTER P. WRIGHT. 
Garden Flowers ~The Perfect Garden 
—The Garden Week by Week—New 
Gardening, each dealing thoroughly 
and exhaustively with its special 
subject, all very fully illustrated, having 
also coloured plates, each 6s. net. 


ARTHUR H. ENGELBACH. Uni- 
form with the same editor's “ Anec- 
dotes of Bench and Bar,"’ now out of 
print. 3s. 6d. net 


GOURMET'S GUIDE to LONDON. 
By Lieut.-Col. NEWNHAM DAVIS 
Uniform with the same author's 
**Gourmet’s Guide to Europe,’’ and 
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restaurants of the metropolis. (Ready 
early in April.) 5s. net. 
HEALTH, STRENGTH & HAPPI- 
NESS. A Book of Practical Advice, 
by C. W. SALEEBY, M.D. 2s. net. 
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— Westminster Gazette Third Edition. 
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CAVIARE By GRANT RICH- 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 


Published this week. A new and complete Guide Book for Travellers. 


TERRY’S JAPANESE EMPIRE xorka and FORMOSA 


For Travellers to Japan and its Colonial Possessions, with chapters on Manchuria, the Trans-Siberian Railway, 
and the Chief Ocean Routes, etc. 


The volume contains 1,150 pages, with 8 Specially Drawn and Coloured Maps and 21 Plans. Mr. Terry’s own wide travel 

experience and the ten years he spent in Japan has fitted him to summarise the special information the traveller needs in 

a strange land, and it wild all be found properly classified in this really remarkable book. A new standard in Guide-Book 

making has been set by compressing into this handy volume all the information essential to an intelligent understanding 
of the country and its people. 


HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, PRACTICAL, TRUSTWORTHY AND IMMENSELY USEFUL. 21s, net. 
By T. PHILIP TERRY, F.R.G.S. 


Published To-day. A Delightful Collection of Essays by the New Dramatic Censor 
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ON MONEY, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


Nothing could better illustrate the difficulty of Mexican government than Mr. PERCY MARTIN’S sstory 
of the ill-starred mission of the Emperor Maximilian, in the light of the present upheaval. Illustrated 2]s, net. 


MAXIMILIAN IN MEXICO. 











“The great value of this work is in its particular historical survey. It is very full, very just to all the interests concerned, and it will enable a complete 
estimate to be formed of causes that have led to the present deplorable impasse in the evolution of Mexican government. To the memory of Maximilian it is 
especially generous, and at the same time it spares nothing in describing the weak points of his character as a ruler..'"—THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 





A new volume in the “ Campaigns and their Lessons” Series. Edited by Col. C. E. CALLWELL, C.B. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF LIAO-YANG 


By Mason ROWAN-ROBINSON, R.A. 
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. ° 66 rp > 66 a . . ° ye ° ° . 
Uniform with  Tirah” & © Bohemia,” in this Series. With 9 Maps in text and 3 folding plates. 6s, 6d, net. 
“ An interesting and suggestive account."—THE TIMES. 
“‘ A very competent piece of work, lucid, detailed, carefully critical..'"—THE SCOTSMAN. 


“The campaign is peculiarly interesting and instructive from the military point of view for many reasons . . . most admirably written."—THE GLOBE. 
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Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


SAINT AUGUSTIN 
By LOUIS BERTRAND 
7s. 6d, net. 
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Our chief interest in letters arises from the fact The author has meant it to be popular, and popular it is 


that they take us, as it were, into the conversation and deservedly . . this intense and moving book."’— 
common life of past things. They enable us to escape 
from history-in-ten-volumes into the street and the living- 
room.’’—The Nation. 
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The Latest Authority on the Game 


AUCTION THE HOUSE OF CECIL 
DEVELOPMENTS By G. R. DENNIS 






By MILTON C. WORK Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
Author of ‘‘Auction of To-day."’ 6s. net. 
Important New Features. The Nullo Count ‘He deserves much praise for a pleasant and painstaking 
and Duplicate Auction. chronicle, pieced together with a care and accuracy un- 
“Card players of the wide world over will be interested common in books of this nature. ''—The Times, 
in Mr. Milton Work's new book . . . worthy of special 


attention.” 
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ON BOOK MISERS 


CONFESS I have always been rather mean about books. 
The man who is for ever making new gaps in his 
shelves and sending his books on all manner of journeys 

from which they may never return I respect as I would a 
Tolstoyan Christian, but he is just as far beyond my power 
of imitation. Once in a blue moon there may come someone 
who talks about books with so shining and intelligent a face 
that one could refuse him nothing, from Leaves of Grass to 
What Maisie Knew, from Tristram Shandy to Cruden’s 
Concordance. One could lend him one’s second-best Mon- 
taigne almost as easily as one’s umbrella. On the whole, how- 
ever, book borrowers are a race on whom one looks with 
lowering brows. They are, nine out of ten of them, people 
who only borrow books because they think so little of them. 
They believe that, in taking away your first edition of an 
early Conrad, they are putting themselves less in your debt 
than if they had asked you for the loan of a bus-fare. They 
would consume your books like pastries if you would let 
them. They would no more think of returning you a 
book after they had read it than a child would think of giving 
back a peppermint lozenge to its nurse after it had sucked 
it. This conveying of books is perhaps the commonest of all 
forms of immorality after the adulteration of the food of 
the people. It is a sin against which the very school- 
children prophesy. For who is there who does not remember 
those jingling maledictions one used to scribble on the fly- 
leaves of one’s school books—rhymes like : 
Black is the raven, 
Black the rook, 
But blacker he 
Who steals this book. 

This, it is true, is a curse upon theft, not upon borrowing. 
But then, what is borrowing a book in most cases but simply 
stealing it by degrees ? 

Perhaps it is in defence against the poor honesty of one’s 
neighbours that one first learns to be a miser among books. 
But I am afraid the vice is deeper than that. We who hoard 
up riches in books are original sinners, if ever there were any. 





For myself, I experienced the greed of books and _ its 
excitements even in those early days when I cared a good 
deal more for idling in the street or along the quays than for 
reading. When I got a new book there was nothing I 
resented so much as that someone else should wish to read 
it before I myself had. I wanted to possess it exclusively 
in the jealous way in which at that stage one possesses one’s 
friends. I had a feeling that some mysterious and delightful 
thing would be gone from the pages if any other eye harvested 
them before my own. And some other eye always did, for 
I lived in a house where nearly everyone else could read at a 
gallop as compared with my own limping pace. Even to 
cut the pages of a new book gave me a curious satisfaction. 
It was as if one caught some morning freshness, some 
aromatic secret, that scarcely outlived the touch of the 
paper-knife. Probably it is much the same rapture that 
every pioneer feels. To be first at the North Pole or on the 
top of a mountain, or turning the leaves of a new book—it 
is all the same in eagerness if not in daring. It is all part of 
the passion for newness—the same passion that led the 
Victorians into the hideous servitude of rococo furniture, 
and is enticing so many people to-day into the equally 
hideous service of Cubism and Futurism. The finer type of 
book-lover knows nothing of this arrogant hunt for novelty. 
He likes his books thumbed and worn and older than his 
grandfather, and if they have been read by a dozen genera- 
tions of men that are now ghosts, so much the better. He 
has above all the genius of society, and he would no more 
grudge a neighbour a share of a book than a share of the 
mid-day sun. This is the kind of man who keeps the second- 
hand bookshops alive. He gets as much pleasure from 
turning up the dusty rubbish in the penny box as though he 
expected to come on his fortune in the heap. He, too, is a 
pioneer in his own manner; but he loves to discover an old 
ruin rather than a new country. He could enjoy reading 
Pearson’s Weekly if only it were two thousand years old. 
We who are all for novelty feel that the only reason for 
reading Pearson’s Weekly is that it did not come out later 
than the day before yesterday. We like the old authors, 
it is true, but we like them in the newest editions. Our 
detestation of second-hand books springs, I imagine, from 
the same selfishness as our detestation of libraries, or, at 
least, of books borrowed from them. Perhaps the hatred of 
library books is rooted in an even meaner love of private 
property. However this may be, I never could read a 
library book without feeling as if I were eating off somebody 
else’s plate. The desire for one’s own plate is strong in all 
men. Yet millions of people go through life, as the saying is, 
without ever experiencing the equally natural desire for one’s 
own book. The analogy may not be a perfect one, but it 
will serve. Nearly everyone who ever reads anything but 
the latest novels must have a little of this feeling. There 
are few men who do not like to have a Shakespeare of their 
own, and none of us would dream of reading a borrowed 
Marius the Epicurean or a borrowed Ring and the Book except 
under force of need. 

The foundation of all miserliness in regard to books, it 
may be concluded then, is in the egotism of private property. 
Like other forms of miserliness, however, it is not merely 
hunger for things one is going to use—it is hunger for things 
for their own sake. One begins to buy books because one 
wants to read them; one ends in buying them because one 
wishes to have them. Everyone who belongs to the rare 
race of book-buyers must have found the mere acquisitive- 
ness of books growing upon him more subtly than the taste 
for quack medicines. With hundreds of books standing 
unread on his shelves, he is still unable to resist the tempta- 
tions of a bookshop. He may have all George Moore at home 
except Mike Fletcher ; but he suddenly feels a distaste for 
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everything Mr. Moore ever wrote—A Mummer’s Wife, A 
Drama in Muslin, Hail and Farewell! and all the rest of 
them—except Mike Fletcher. So he goes in and asks for it 
and, if a flicker of reason survives in him, is relieved to 
find that it is out of print, or at any rate out of stock, 
Similarly, though he likes Anthony Trollope less than a meal 
of sawdust, he finds himself almost against his will one day 
going into the bookseller’s and demanding Barchester Towers 
as eagerly as if he really wanted to read it. There are a 
thousand reasons for buying books, and nine hundred and 
ninety-nine of them are simply the mood of the moment, 
One is not drawn only to books that one likes, but to books 
that one hates. It is as if one regarded books as being in 
themselves a separate world into which it was an excitement 
to pass by any gate. For myself, I have this feeling for 
nearly all books except books of bad verse and bad novels, 
These seem to me to be the very hypocrisies of literature— 
masquerading things that have as little to do with literature 
as the bill-of-fare in an eel restaurant. Perhaps it is not 
quite fair to the bad poets to class them with the bad 
novelists, for the bad poet is usually at least doing his 
best. But bad novels one suspects of being written with 
bad motives. There is not that well-meaningness about 
them which disarms one in so many of the worst books of 
verse. The living novelists who can rouse the faintest 
emotion in the heart of a book-miser could be counted on 
one’s fingers—almost on the fingers of a single hand. There 
was a foolish superstition among our grandfathers which 
made them regard the novel as a trivial form of literature. 
There is a foolish superstition among ourselves which makes 
us regard the novel as a serious form of literature. It all 
depends, of course, on the novelist. You may lay it down 
as a rule, however, that the only novels worth keeping on 
your shelves are novels of genius, while nearly any other 
kind of book is worth keeping that is a book of talent. This 
is not an argument against reading bad novels, but only 
against collecting them. 

Perhaps one’s passion for the other kind of books, good 
or middling, cannot be explained altogether as the indecent 
greed of the collector. It may also represent a sort of 
magical creed. One has a sort of feeling that even to have 
The Golden Bough on one’s shelves is a noble extension of 
one’s knowledge. It is as though one thought books had 
emanations, and that one had only to live in the same room 
with them in order to breathe their secrets in. One is born 
with a sacred thirst for all knowledge, and any book that 
contains a fact, whether it be the date of Euclid’s birth or 
a description of the ear-ornaments of the Kikuyu or a recipe 
for curing rheumatism with the water in which the spinach 
has been boiled, is a kind of holy book for our inquisitiveness. 
One longs for universal knowledge, even if it is only by 
proxy. That is why one goes on adding book to book as 
Dives added barn to barn, so that a history of the world’s 
coins stands cheek by jowl on one’s shelves with some religious 
book of the East, and Aristotle’s Ethics—did anybody ever 
read it ?—is next neighbour to a volume on Japanese 
dancing. In the result one’s shelves become little more 
than a fifth-rate encyclopedia with several million of the 
volumes missing. There is nothing to be said in one’s 
defence except that one has not read the wretched stuff. It 
would be very pleasant, no doubt, to know all about spiri- 
tualism or economics or the formation of vegetable mould 
through the agency of worms, or about wife-beating in 
the Middle Ages. If one had a hundred lives, it might 
be interesting even to read the life of Ninon L’Enclos or 
the works of Jonathan Edwards or the Stores’ price-list. 
From this point of view to collect books may be something 
of an act of faith. There is a fine optimism, indeed, in the 
very purchase of a complete set of Burke or of Balzac. To 
make such a purchase is to plunge imaginatively into new 
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existences—to set before one a task impossible to be achieved 
in the spare moments of a single lifetime. From another 
point of view this hoarding of books may be as vulgar as 
accumulating more jewels than you can ever wear or more 
food than you can ever eat. Thus it is a vice or a virtue 
according to your fancy. But whichever it may be, if none 
of us had it, the authors would be considerably poorer. 
If nobody bought books except those who read them, the 
publishers of some of those cheap editions of the popular 
classics would also be leaner and sadder men. 
Rowert Lynp. 


THE LITERATURE OF GAMES 
OOKS about games are usually written by the players 
of games, just as books about travel are commonly 
written by persons who have been abroad. The 
outsider’s impressions seldom assume any literary form but 
the epigrammatic. “I will not say,” wrote an Irish judge 
more scathing than Kipling, “that everyone who plays 
golf is a bloody fool; but I will say that every bloody fool 
plays golf.” Diana of the Crossways contains a description 
of an old-fashioned cricket match which, indeed, leaves one 
doubting if Meredith had ever taken part in the game; and 
I remember an essay on Lord’s on a summer day, which 
derived much charm from the fact that the writer, Mr. 
Lynd, was obviously in strange surroundings. But Francis 
Thompson, with his song to “My Hornby and my Barlow 
long ago,” like Andrew Lang, had once loved to play cricket ; 
Mr. E. V. Lucas, we are convinced, is both a batsman and a 
bowler; and it is certain that the anonymous author of a 
famous Whitman parody wrote out of living experience, for 
never have the emotions of a cricketer been expressed with 
more precision and verve :— 
To take your stand at the wicket in an attitude of haughty defiance. . . . 
The utter oblivion of all but the individual energy ; 
The rapid co-operation of hand and eye projected into the ball ; 
The ball triumphantly flying through the air, you too flying. 
The perfect feel of a fourer! ... 


The pull transcending all pulls over the boundary ropes, sweeping, 
orotund astral... 


The great literatures are those of cricket and golf. The 
literature of football is curiously devoid of interest; and 
apart from some sayings of an immortal sporting journalist, I 
remember little or nothing of it. But it was that journalist 
who thus described an incident in an international contest, 
“He crossed the line festooned with Saxons.” Before I 
forget, I should make a passing remark on the literature of 
real tennis, which alone in the literature of games entirely 
lacks the “ beauty of badness.” The reason is that tennis, 
once the game of kings, is now largely the game of dons and 
of professors. The 7'imes and the Saturday Review, the two 
newspapers which devote serious attention to it, never fail 
to find correspondents who can write of tennis authorita- 
tively and with scholarly charm. 

It is not asked of the annalist or critic of art that he should 
be able to paint ; but the annalist or critic of golf or of cricket 
must have “ driven off from the tee” or “ taken guard at 
the wicket ” at some time or another in his life. Indeed, if 
one would “ write about games” successfully, one must 
almost have been a creative genius in the athletic realm ; 
the books or articles of the mere amateur command little 
value, however finely they be composed. Your reader asks 
for facts and instruction, not for style. A K. S. Ranjitsinhji, 
a W. G. Grace, a Horace Hutchinson, a Jessop, a Lyttelton, 
a Vardon, a Nyren—nearly every champion of golf or cricket 
has written his book or contributed his weekly column to 
the Press. The name is everything with the athletic public, 
and those who form opinion in the world of cricket and golf 
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are nearly always better known as players than as authors, 
There are one or two exceptions; in Sir Home Gordon, of 
the Tatler, the cricket world has its C.K.S. The wonder is 
that these books and this journalism are so good. Grace and 
Vardon, champions of cricket and golf, have dealt with their 
respective subjects in workmanlike fashion and with due 
sense of proportion. The old Badminton Library, to which 
the Lytteltons contributed, was uniformly excellent. K. §, 
Ranjitsinhji’s Jubilee Book of Cricket is an admirable work ; 
what an able picce of writing is his chapter on “ Cricket and 
the Victorian Era,”’ an Indian’s summing up of the case for 
English athleticism ! 

Grace’s first book, Ranjitsinhji’s Jubilee Book, and Nyren’s 
Young Cricketer’s Tour-—these are the three classics of the 
game. The Young Cricketer’s Tour was published in 1833 ; 
Nyren’s personality still holds one, but the Tour is natur- 
ally out of date as a manual of instruction. Ranjitsinhji’s 
volume appeared in 1907. Ten years ago Mr. Knight 
attempted to create a fourth classic. His Complete Cricketer, 
which seems never to have had the notice it deserved, lends 
itself to extensive quotation. It is an extraordinary docu- 
ment, the product of the Zeitgeist—as Mr. Knight himself 
would put it; but, first, I should introduce Mr. Knight to 
the non-cricketing reader. Mr. Knight is a Leicestershire 
professional who has played for England against Australia ; 
he still stands in the rank of first-class batsmen ; last but 
not least, he is a member of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of his native town. “ Because we play cricket and 
like it well,” he writes, ““ we need be no strangers at the 
banquet where the rich wine of high converse passes, nor 
need the great teachers of truth grect us as of foreign tongue.” 
This is K. S. Ranjitsinhji’s opinion :— 

The average cricketer is just a man with a clear eye, bronzed face, 

and athletic figure . . . somewhat lacking in general information . . . 
reading little . . . not talking much about things he does not under- 
stand. 
Mr. Knight is the exceptional cricketer who quotes Morris, 
Ruskin, and Spencer. He is anxious, almost pathetically so, 
to prove that cricket-playing is not “ inconsistent with the 
ideal life.”” There is, indeed, no reason why one should not 
spend one’s mornings on the cricket field and one’s evenings 
with T.P.’s literary circle. But as one goes in to bat with 
one’s mind full of Morris, Ruskin, and Spencer—that way 
lies disaster for one’s average. (I have not looked up Mr. 
Knight’s.) Yet let us thank Morris, Ruskin, and Spencer for 
a new note in cricket literature. Victor Trumper’s approach 
to the wicket becomes not less exciting and significant than 
a rapt adventure of the soul :— 

A slender figure, wan and drawn of face, cadaverous but spiritualised 
with the delicacy of ill-health, glides to the wicket. Nor ornament, nor 
colour marked his featureless attire ; the personality was all dominating. 
. . . “ Dreams of summer dawn in night of rain ” presented no fresher 
vision than this boy’s play to that black sea which hid the blistered 
grass of the Sidney Hill. . . . It was a man playing away a power 
which was himself rather than in him. With luxuriant masterfulness, 
yet with the unlaboured easy naturalness of a falling tear, or rather of 
showers from the sunny lips of summer, he diverted the ball in every 
convenient direction which his genius willed. Not violently, nor 
recklessly like his comrade, Duff, the revolutionary slashing with his 
pike, nor with the careworn, anxious deliberation of Noble, does he 
reach the heights, but insensibly and unconsciously lifts us with him 
to where winds blow cool and the outlook is infinite. Can the force of 
consolidated mass, a record of two hundred centuries, convey the power 
of high elevation ? 

And in another eloquent passage, “ Perchance the cold 
winds of ill-health have already swept across the stream on 
whose surface lie the glory and the gleam.” Of Noble, the 


Australian captain, it is written that he “ throws no sops to 
the democratic Cerberus, howl he never so greatly.” Noble 
is ‘too great to be asycophant ; this man, unable to suffer 
fools, gladly wrings from the crowd a far-off respect.” If 
K. S. Ranjitsinhji’s estimate of the character of the “average” 
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cricketer is a correct one, how, one wonders, do his colleagues 


suffer Mr. Knight ? They should forgive him much, how- 
ever, for being able to voice the wrongs of the professional 
class. This he does most persuasively in a chapter on 
“ Modern Cricket and its Problems,”’ which advocates the 
idea of a cricket trade union. It is obvious, too, from certain 
passages in the book that Mr. Knight takes a deep human 
interest in his colleagues, assuming none of the detachment 
of the literary gentleman. I like nothing in the Complete 
Cricketer better than the description of a “long chat with 
Chatterton, the well-known Derbyshire cricketer,” “ in 
Imperialist vein.” Chatterton “ shook his head as the great 
name of Spofforth passed his lips . . . yet the very ablest 
bowler he had ever met he believed to be a South African 
black. ... The memory of this man... stirred a cold 
and critical nature to enthusiasm.” What a pity the colour 
line should be so sharply drawn! The proof sheets of the 
Complete Cricketer were, it should be added, read by Mr. 


E. V. Lucas. 


The text-books on golf, like those on cricket, do great credit 
to unpractised authors, Messrs. Vardon, Taylor, and the others. 
But golf is not nearly so rich a literary mine as cricket. It 
is played all the year round, however, and by hundreds of 
thousands; therefore the demand for reading matter is 
immense, and the supply quickly becomes indifferent in 
quality. I should pity those—were they not evidently so 
satisfied with themselves—who must produce the weekly 
journal that is “ devoted to golf” or contribute the weekly 
“ golf notes * to the Press. It must be interesting for players 
to read a detailed account of a big match; but a glance at 
any golf journal or column of notes does show, I think, that 
golf offers from day to day little scope for reflective and 
picturesque description. There are new things and true 
things to be said about golf, a friend of mine declares, but 
no new and polite things. I will admit under protest that 
there is variety in the game, but this variety reduces itself 
on paper to pedantry, meteorology, or pure “tosh.” Oh, 
those paltry little tales of the links ! 


“ Quite recently,” says our Special Correspondent, who 
takes a temperate view of a serious crisis, ‘I had an un- 
pleasant experience of the thoughtlessness of two players who 
happened to be a couple of holes in advance of me on a certain 
course in . At the first green my opponent found a 
new and rather expensive glove, which he intended giving 
to the club steward at the end of our round. Later one of 
the players referred to came back, and asked if we had seen 
the glove. They were profuse in their thanks on recovering 
the lost article—so much so that, to our horror, they walked 
off the green where they had just holed out without replacing 
the flag. Our feelings over the matter can well be imagined. 
It was thoughtlessness, pure and simple, and, unfortunately, 
we were unable to overtake the offenders before they left the 
club-house. Consequently they went home in blissful 
ignorance of having done any harm. Had we been able to 
acquaint them with their offence, others might have been 
spared a similarly unpleasant experience later on.” 

And how can discussion of equipment, tools, bag, the price 
of balls, with which golf writers expand their space, be 
anything but deadly dull? In cricket, football, or tennis 
writing dry points of technique are avoidable and avoided. 
But it would be unfair to suggest that ineptitude on the 
sporting pages of our journals is confined to the golf columns. 
Nothing sillier can be imagined than much of the correspon- 
dence which the British cricketers voyaging overseas main- 
tain with the evening Press. Our conclusion must be that 
little more remains to be written for the present from the 
instructional, reflective, and historical sides about British 
games. Plenty of good books by the highest authorities 








are on the market. And in athletic journalism over- 
production and disregard for quality are rapidly becoming 
a scandal. 


J. M. Hone. 


ODE: IN A RESTAURANT 


N this dense hall of green and gold, 
Mirrors and lights and steam, there sit 
Two hundred munching men ; 
While several score of others flit 
Like scurrying beetles over a fen, 
With plates in fanlike spread ; or fold 
Napkins, or jerk the corks from bottles, 
Ministers to greedy throttles. 
Some make noises while they eat, 
Pick their teeth or shuffle their feet, 
Blow their noses ’neath eyes that range 
Or frown whilst waiting for their change. 
Gobble, gobble, toil and trouble. 
Soul! this life is very strange, 
And circumstances very foul 
Attend the belly’s stormy howl. 
How horrible this noise ! this air how thick ! 
It is disgusting . . . I feel sick .. . 
Loosely I prod the table with a fork, 
My mind gapes, dizzies, ceases to work . . . 


The weak unsatisfied strain 

Of a band in another room 

Through this dull complex din 
Comes winding thin and sharp : 

The gnat-like mourning of the violin, 
The faint stings of the harp. 

The sounds pierce in and die again, 

Like keen-drawn threads of ink dropped into a glass 

Of water, which curl and relax and soften and pass. 

Briefly the music hovers in unstable poise, 

Then melts away, drowned in the heavy sea of noise. 
And I, I am now emasculate. 
All my forces dissipate, 
Conquered by matter utterly, 
Moving not, willing not, I lie, 
Like a man whom timbers pin 
When the roof of a mine falls in. 
Halt! . . . as a cloud condenses 
I press my mind, recover 
Dominion of my senses. 

With newly flowing blood 
I lift and now float over 
The restaurant’s expanses 

Like a draggled sea-gull over dreary flats of mud. 
An effort . . . ah . L urge and push, 

And now with greater strength I flush, 

The hall is full of my pinions’ rush ; 

No drooping now, the place is mine, 

Beating the walls with shattering wings, 
Over the herd my spirit swings, 

In triumph shouts “* Aha, you swine ! 
Grovel before your lord divine ! 

I, only I, am real here ! i“ 
Through the uncertain firmament, 
Still bestial in their dull content. 
The despicable phantoms leer . . . 
Hogs ! even now in my right hand 
I hold at my will the thunderbolts 
Measured not in mortal volts, 
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Would crash you to annihilation ! 
Lit with a new illumination, 
What need I of ears and eyes 
Of flesh ? Imperious I will rise, 
Dominate you as a god 

Who only does not trouble to wield the rod 
Of death, or kick your weak spheroid 
Like a football through the void ! 


Ha! was it but a dream ? 
And did it merely seem ? 
Ha! not yet free of your cage, 
Soul, spite of all your rage ? 
Come now, this foe engage ! 
With explosion of your might 
Oh heave, oh leap and spring up, soul, 
Like a stabbing scream in the night ! 
Hurl aside this useless bow] 
Of abody... 
But there comes a shock 
A soft, tremendous shock 
Of contact with the body ; I lose all power, 
And fall back, back, like a solitary rower 
Whose prow that debonair the waves did ride 
Is suddenly hurled back by an iron tide. 
O sadness, sadness, feel the returning pain 
Of touch with unescapable mortal things again ! 
The cloth is linen, the floor is wood, 
My plate holds cheese, my tumbler toddy ; 
I cannot get free of the body, 
And no man ever could. 
Self ! do not lose your hold on life, 
Nor coward seek to shrink the strife 
Of body and spirit ; even now 
(Not for the first time), even now 
Clear in your ears has rung the message 
That tense abstraction is the passage 
To nervelessness and living death. 
Never forget while you draw breath 
That all the hammers of will can never 
Your chainéd soul from matter sever ; 
And though it be confused and mixed, 
This is the world in which you're fixed. 
Never despise the things that are. 
Set your teeth upon the grit. 
Though your heart like a motor beat, 
Hold fast this earthly star, 
The whole of it, the whole of it. 
Look on this crowd now, calm now, look. 
Remember now that each one drew 
Woman’s milk (which you partook) 
And year by year in wonder grew. 
Scorn not them, nor scorn their feasts 
(Which you partake) nor call them beasts. 
These be children of one Power 
With you, nor higher you nor lower. 
They also hear the harp and fiddle, 
And sometimes quail before the riddle. 
They also have hot blood, quick thought, 
And try to do the things they ought, 
They also have hearts that ache when stung, 
And sigh for days when they were young, 
And curse their wills because they falter, 
And know that they will never alter. 
See these men in a world of men. 
Material bodies ?—yes, what then ? 


——$ 


What is behind you cannot guess, 

Nor pour the greater in the less. 

See them with this world behind, 

Nor let your cosmic hunger blind 

You to the world you’re living in 
(Murder of joy and mortal sin). 

These coarse trunks that here you see 
Judge them not, lest judged you be. 
Bow not to the present’s curse, 

Nor make four walls a universe. 

Think of these bodies here assembled, 
Whence they have come, where they have trembled 
With the strange force that fills us all, 
Men and beasts both great and small. 
Here within this fleeting home 

Two hundred men have this day come, 
Here collected for one day, 

Each shall go his separate way 

To homes far scattered, suburbs, downs, 
Cliffs by the sea or distant towns, 

Or ships, and so to the world’s ends 

To boyhood’s haunts and old friends 
Who knew their faces when they were 
Redolent of holier air. 

Yes, even now, for all you know, 

All the winds of heaven blow 

Through their hearts ; by taking thought, 
Self, you can imagine nought 

Of all the battles they have fought, 

All the labours they have done, 

All the journeys they have run. 

O, they have come from all the world, 
Borne by invisible currents, swirled 
Like leaves into this vortex here 
Flying, or like the spirits drear 
Windborne and frail, whom Dante saw, 
Who yet obeyed some hidden law. 


Is it not miraculous 
That they should here be gathered thus, 
All to be spread before your view, 
Who are strange to them as they to you ? 
Soul, how can you sustain without a sob, 
The lightest thought of this titanic throb 
Of earthly life, that swells and breaks 
Into leaping scattering waves of fire, 
Into tameless tempests of effort and storms of desire 
That eternally makes 
The confused glittering armies of humankind 
To their own heroism blind 
Swarm over the earth to build, to dig, and to till, 
To mould and compel land and sea to their will . . . 
Whence we are here eating... 
Standing here as on a high hill, 
Strain, my imagination, strain forth to embrace 
The energies that labour for this place, 
This place, this instant. Beyond your island’s verge, 
Listen, and hear the roaring impulsive surge, 
The clamour of voices, the blasting of powder, the clanging 
of steel 
The thunder of hammers, the rattle of oars . . . for this 
one meal 
Ten thousand Indian hamlets stored their yields, 
Manchurian peasants sweltered in their fields, 
And Greeks drove carts to Patras, and lone men 
Saw burning summer come and go again 
And huddled from the winds of winter on 
The fertile deserts of Saskatchewan. 
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To fabricate these things have been marchings and slaughters, 
The sun has toiled and the moon has moved the waters, 
Cities have laboured, and crowded plains, and deep in the 
sarth 
Men have plunged unafraid with ardour to wrench the worth 
Of sweating dim-lit caverns, and paths have been hewn 
Through forests where for uncounted years nor sun nor moon 
Have penctrated, men have driven straight shining rails 
Through the dense bowels of mountains, and climbed their 
frozen tops, and wrinkled sailors have shouted at 
shouting gales 
In the huge Pacific, and battled around the Horn 
And gasping, coasted to Rio, and turning towards the morn, 
Ploughed over the wastes to Spain, and battered and worn, 
Toiled up the Channel, and on into the Nore 
To the city of masts and the smoky familiar shore. 
So, so of every substance you see around 
Might a tale be unwound 
Of perils passed, of adventurous journeys made 
In man’s undying and stupendous crusade. 
This flower of man’s energies Trade 
Brought hither to hand and lip 
By waggon, train or ship, 
Each atom that we eat. . . 
Stare at the wine, stare at the meat. 
The mutton which these platters fills 
Grazed upon a thousand hills ; 
This bread so square and white and dry 
Once was corn that sang to the sky ; 
And all these spruce, obedient wines 
Flowed from the vatted fruit of vines 
That trailed, a bright maternal host, 
The warm Mediterranean coast, 
Or spread their Bacchic mantle on 
That Iberian Helicon 
Where the slopes of Portugal 
Crown the Atlantic’s eastern wall. 
0 mighty energy, never-failing flame ! 
O patient toils and journeys in the name 
Of Trade! No journey ever was the same 
As another, nor ever came again one task ; 
And each man’s face is an ever-changing mask. 
From the minutest cell to the lordliest star 
All things are unique, though ail of their kindred are. 
And though all things exist for ever, all life is change, 
And the oldest passions come to each heart in a garment 
strange. 
Though life be as brief as a flower and the body but dust, 
Man walks the earth holding both body and spirit in trust ; 
And the various glories of sense are spread for his delight, 
New pageants glow in the sunset, new stars are born in the 
night, 
And clouds come every day, and never a shape recurs, 
And the grass grows every year, yet never the same blade 
stirs 
Another spring, and no delving man breaks again the 
self-same clod 
As he did last year though he stand once more where last 
year he trod. 
O wonderful procession fore-ordained by God ! 
Wonderful in unity, wonderful in diversity. 
Contemplate it, soul, and see 
How the material universe moves and strives with anguish 
and glee ! 


I was born for that reason, 
With muscles, heart and eyes, 





To watch each following season, 
To work and to be wise. 
Not body and mind to tether 
To unseen things alone, 
But to traverse together 
The known and the unknown. 
And though the unknown that plans life 
I may attempt to scan, 
Yet I must live a man’s life 
Since I was born a man. 
My muscles were not welded 
To waste away in sleep, 
My bones were never builded ' 
To throw upon a heap. 
“Man worships God in action,” 
Senses and reason call, 
“ And thought is putrefaction, 
If thought is all in all!’ 
Most of the guests are gone ; look over there, 
Against a pillar leans with absent air 
A tall, dark, pallid waiter. There he stands 
Limply, with vacant eyes and listless hands. 
He dreams of some small Tyrolean town, 
A church, a bridge, a stream that rushes down, 
And a little station where, with eyes all dim, 
A girl with plaited hair said good-bye to him. . 
A frustrate, hankering man, this one short time 
Unconscious he into my gaze did climb ; 
He sinks again, again he is but one 
Of many myriads underneath the sun, 
Now faint, now vivid. . . . How puzzling is it all! 
For now again, in spite of all, 
The lights, the chairs, the diners, and the hall 
Lose their opacity. . . . 
Fool ! exert your will, 
Finish your whisky up, and pay your bill. 
J. C. SQurre. 


THE VOGUE OF THE ROAD BOOK 


HE last century exhibited many eminent wayfarers 
among writers and a fair number in whose books 
wayfaring plays a large or a prominent part. 

Cobbett’s best-known work consists of observations along the 
roads of England, written down practically in the saddle. 
Borrow is always walking or riding. Hazlitt, except to those 
who know him well, is the author of On Going a Journey. 
But these three resemble one another very little. Cobbett 
rode about primarily as a politician, to see the state of the 
land. He was not a tourist: he hated the stuff of which 
tourists are made—the villa residents on good, or, as he 
valled it, villainous gravel soil. Borrow walked from 
another kind of necessity. He walked for his health, or to 
get from one place to another. When he could he rode, 
though he enjoyed the act of walking and was proud of his 
performances. Later on he became a tourist, still with 
pretty definite objects before him, to see men and women, to 
glean strange news. His worst book, Wild Wales, was the 
product of a walking tour undertaken more or less for the 
purpose of writing a book. Hazlitt, we know, had some- 
times a particular and ulterior motive for walking, as when he 
walked over to hear Coleridge preach. But walking, I fancy, 
became partly a habit, partly a luxury to him, and on the 
whole an end in itself. He walked about cither because he 
could not always be sitting dowa or because some walks or 
some moments in them had been the salt of his life. That is 
to say, his reasons for walking were the usual ones. 


He did 
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not want company on a walk, but he extolled walking : he 
transubstantiated it into an essay: it became a genial 
artistic thing under his hands. 

Of the three Hazlitt has had most influence on writers. 
He was the first to tap that great fountain filled with ink 
which people nowadays hardly take the trouble to turn off. 
He was the father of all such as go egotistically and somewhat 
heroically forth by themselves on the roads of England and 
write books. Cobbett was too barbarous and old-fashioned 
an Englishman to be emulated by modern quill-drivers. 
Both he and Borrow were great men ; their books were great 
in their own unique way, and by the grace of God : whereas 
Hazlitt was an artist and of the artist class. He celebrated 
walking deliberately. The others recommend it to the 
sympathetic by their example. 

Hazlitt, Stevenson, and Belloc, the author of The Path 
to Rome, The Old Road, and The Four Men, are the three 
generations, and the majority of modern road books owe 
something to one or all. For they are manufactured more 
or less deliberately and coolly for the market, and the 
genial pilgrim manner is sc much the easiest to adopt. A 
natural born walker writing in his own way has become 
almost beyond imagination. The good men have come and 
gone. There will be others, but they will do unforeseeable 
and quite different things. 

If we have a good man still living, it is Mr. W. H. Hudson, 
the author of Afoot in England and other fascinating books, 
whom, with Jefferies, I had not intended to mention, because 
he makes little of his walking. We see in his books that he is 
now here and now there, but he is not concerned with 
locomotion as a business or pleasure, nor with the means 
and methods of it, though he has at various times gone on 
horseback, on foot, and on cycle. Having mentioned them, I 
should, however, like to point out that both Jefferies and 
Mr. Hudson have suffered a little, as theie numberless 
inferiors have suffered fatally, through the lack of unity and 
continuity in the essay form which the road book attempts to 
supply. In most books of country essays the part is greater 
than the whole. The several parts do not help one another. 
One or two, perhaps mote, are delightful separately: the 
book is tedious or uncomfortable. This is largely because 
the essays are not artistic wholes, but mere heaps or bundles. 
Where the personality is strong this may not be of much 
account: nothing is of much account if the personality is 
strong ; it makes its own laws in breaking old ones. Usually 
the personality is weak, and the continuous road book does 
something to make up for this. 

Better have artifice where art is wanting. But Hazlitt 
is one of the worst models possible. His one essay is a 
success. <A score in that vein, or a long book, would have 
been a different matter, and is so in the case of later men. 
The argument seems to have been: Books of travel are read ; 
Hazlitt and others have shown that travel in England can 
make literature ; let us try. Moreover, there should be a 
great public with mouths open. All the experimenters in 
some form of county life, all the weck-enders and Saturday- 
afternooners, should like to read glorified narratives of the 
sort of thing they enjoy. Books should be wanted which 
will make up for wet weck-ends and recall fine ones. 

The fountain is gushing freely for whoever will or must 
hold out his bucket. There are some good and some not very 
good and some detestable books, of several kinds, dealing 
with sauntering, or walking, or riding, or driving, or cycling, 
or motoring. The worst of all was written by a motorist, 
a man going easily hither and thither, without knowledge, 
without wisdom, without taste, without foily except such 
as provokes ouly bitter mirth. 

It is, in fact, extremely difficult to write a good book about 
travel. The one species that is comparatively easy to 


do well, because it depends on curiosity in combination 
with patience and caution—I mean the book of information, 
either about ways and means of travel or about things 
to be seen by travellers—this species has been more and 
more neglected. Men will try to dish up their information 
that it may bear a likeness to literature! And yet a good 
guide will earn a sufficient portion of an immortality. The 
objection is that to write a very moderate one means labour 
without glory. Hence the preference for writing books that 
ought to possess gusto, vitality, the joy of the open road, ete. 

In spite of artifice, these books are mostly bad or indifferent. 
They still lack purpose and unity. To see the country and 
hear the birds sing is a purpose sufficient only for an original 
genius. Other men pretend it is, and their books are either 
dull or spur-galled. A man might walk about to look for a 
lost relative, and see and feel fine things on the way; but 
the odds are against his writing a book about it. 

A collector of old china or what not, if he could only write, 
might make a good book out of his hobby and its incidents ; 
but he probably could not write. It might even suffice if a 
man really set out to meet adventures and _ honestly 
chronicled what happened. But who would be honest ? 
Only a man of genius or a fool. The odds are in favour of 
the writer being a fool. There must be a motive. It might 
be enough to go about sowing acorns over the Midlands, 
as one man did, or to take the chance lifts offered along 
a road across the breadth of England; but if the foreseen 
end is a book, it may turn out not to be enough. It is useless 
having a number of interests and a desire or a necessity to 
write a book, unless, of course, the author can really unlock 
his heart as to the desire or necessity. 

Instead of a motive—continuous, pervading, unifying—the 
writer has an eye for scenery or oddities, or he can tell a story, 
or quote well, or remind us of Hazlitt or Stevenson. He is 
unaware that it is no easier to make a good book out of a 
walk than out of an afternoon tea or shopping. The tempta- 
tion to use this or that accepted or customary method makes 
it even less easy. Moreover, a man would only write on shop- 
ping or afternoon tea from some strong inborn impulse, while 
the road book is usually in no sense inspired. Mr. Belloc’s 
Stane Street, Mr. Tickner Edwardes’ Lift Luck, Mr. Stewart 
Edward White’s Trail—I omit bad books—are not inspired. 
And for the uninspired man a limited concrete subject is 
essential. He must have a plot or a theory, or give informa- 
tion or criticism. He must not allow himself licentious 
freedom, or his work will certainly be formless, probably void. 
It is also, I think, true that there is no room for any more 
in the essay style of Hazlitt or Mr. E. V. Lucas, or in Steven- 
son’s style, with or without donkey, or in Jefferies’ descriptive 
style. The Muses do not want it, nor the public cither. 
What is wanted is sound practical books about roads, paths, 
inns, and wayside objects, not only those of historic interest 
and natural beauty, but industries, social conditions, geology, 
and so forth. We need also sound unpractical books of 
new kinds. But the manufacture of unsound unpractical 
books will not bring them any nearer: it may even damage 
the chances of the sound by creating a prejudice against the 
whole class. 





Epwarp THomas. 


THE FAULTS OF THE SUPERLA- 
TIVE 


HE recently published dictum of Swinburne that 
Sappho was the greatest of all poets, though quite 
consistent with what he himself published when 

alive, will serve no useful purpose save, perhaps, to bring us 
up short before the recurring danger of the superlative. 
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What are the ethics of moderation and exaggeration ? 
That saying of Aristotle’s about virtue and the mean is 
almost always misquoted and misunderstood. Not the 
most temperate of philosophers could have suggested— 
certainly the most temperate of philosophers did not suggest— 
that there should be any mere balance and discretion in 
well-doing: virtue is in itself an extreme course. The 
meaning of Aristotle’s mean was simply that, in any sphere 
of action, it was possible to go too far or not far enough— 
to spend too much money or too little, to praise too warmly 
or too coldly. But, having decided just what degree was 
reasonable and right, the good man was to cleave in practice 
to that decision with every extremity of ardour. Now, it 
is a popular belief in all ages that people are too soon weary 
in goodness : at any time in the world’s history the prophet, 
or, for that matter, the pharisee, has been able to turn upon 
his contemporaries with denunciations of their moral 
inadequacy. But we are specially liable to the error of 
mediocrity in virtue if we lose our sense of proportion in 
other things. If we exaggerate expenditure, we shall be 
merely temperate (at the best) in the virtue of spending only 
the right amount. If we pile up our adjectives, we shall 
flag in the excellence of veracious description. If we 
commit ourselves to the greatest ships and the richest feasts, 
the most extraordinary adventures ever recorded and the 
most luxurious parties ever given, the dearest jewels, the 
smartest spats, the crookedest feathers, what time have we 
left for the sober duties of citizenship ? Journalism is not 
a little at fault in this matter. By wild exaggeration it sets 
ever new standards of eccentricity ; by “ booming ” every 
novelty it leaves the world agog for something newer still, 
and by exhausting its own epithets it leaves itself bankrupt 
and a beggar. 

The frequent complaint of authors against critics is that 
they are harsh and unfair: they do not read the books they 
review (as if anyone could !), they would not appreciate them 
if they did, and all they desire is to display their own clever- 
ness at somebody else’s expense. The complaint is a 
ludicrously inept one. It is not a critic’s game to decry 
and belittle. The very opposite complaint might be nearer 
the mark. More writers, perhaps, are swamped by exag- 
gerated praise than by calumnious or careless attack. (This 
point I make quite objectively and impersonally: I have 
no quarrel with critics on my own account—far from it: 
they have generally been kind to me, but I naturally like to 
think they have never been too kind. Besides, I am a 
critic myself.) In their eagerness to discover some new 
thing many reviewers will break into a chorus of adulation 
over a performance no more than creditable, and then, when 
the author gives them their opportunity by publishing a new 
book, get even with themselves by reversing their own 
judgment. They compare him to Shakespeare in the first 
instance, and abuse him for not being comparable to Shake- 
speare in the second. All their geese are swans—until they 
want to start saying “ Boh!” to them. They send a name 
up like a rocket, and when it has come down like a stick they 
use it to belabour the unhappy person who never asked for 
a soaring name at all. They sit with their bowls of soft 
soap, blowing the bubble reputation, 


Before the stony face of Time 
And looked at by the silent stars : 


and then they themselves prick the bubble, while the author 
kicks against the pricks. They punish him for their own 
extravagance, murmuring: “ This hurts us much more than 
it does you.” 

The process is not confined to literary circles. The same 
megaphonic effect is employed in the announcement of 
Parliamentary or social occurrences. And here, too, the 
top-heavy reputations are bound to tumble, the swollen 
Persons and events to dwindle disastrously. It is no good 
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being put upon a pedestal if you are a tin god with clay feet ; 
you will only fall off. Ea pede Herculem is an expedient if 
ironic motto : it is better to argue from a dubious extremity 
than from a swelled head. The swing of the pendulum is as 
remorseless as the drop from the gallows. The tumult and 
the shouting dies: the Captains of Industry and the Silver 
Kings depart. The blare of the penny trumpet and the 
rub-a-dub of the big drum fade away and are lost in the 
melancholy music of retribution. 

The worst of it is that by no means only the mediocre 
suffer in this way. Byron was a very great poet; but 
because he was exalted as nearly the greatest, it is now 
difficult to get his true greatness admitted. People, indeed, 
do not appear to read him much: if only they knew what 
they were missing! Webster and Ford and other ‘‘ minor” 
Elizabethans (minor, that is, as cortrasted with that major, 
that maximus of all, Shakespeare) have enormous merits ; 
yet after the praise lavished on them by Lamb at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century they sank back into 
comparative obscurity, and the violent praise which Swin- 
burne gave them later did no more than kindle their memory 
into a casual blaze: it delayed, not helped, their gradual 
establishment at a height and in a temperature suitable for 
their permanent abode. Consider that image of remorse we 
find in Webster : 

How tedious is a guilty conscience ! 
When I look into the fish-ponds in my garden 
Methinks I see a thing armed with a rake 
That seems to strike at me. 
Or the ineffable gentleness of Dekker’s picture of Christ : 
The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer, 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed. 
Or, again, the large sadness of Ford’s 
Sigh out a lamentable tale of things 
Done long ago, and ill done— 
where we get the same note as in Wordsworth’s 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago, 
and Brewning’s 
As when a queen, long dead, was young. 

These Elizabethans are, by obvious proof and universal 
admission, no small fry among poets. But they pay the 
penalty of comparison. We have little to do with them 
now—presumably because they are not Shakespeare. And 
is it unreasonable to guess that, if enthusiasts had not 
almost asked us to accept them as Shakespeares, they would 
have come more completely into their own at last? Not 
but what there is a difference in this matter between Lamb 
and Swinburne. Lamb was a critic in the literal sense that 
he could judge, Swinburne only in the vague sense that he 
could appreciate. Lamb did get people to read the smaller 
Elizabethans with hope and often even with enthusiasm, 
though partly his praise foiled itself by its excessive warmth ; 
but it is doubtful whether Swinburne has done anything for 
the same pocts save bury them beneath a wasteful welter of 
adjectives. Lamb knew exactly what he thought and said 
exactly what he meant : Swinburne can scarcely be supposed 
to have done either. When Lamb says, of a scene in 
Tourneur, “ the reality and life of this dialogue passes any 
scenical illusion I ever felt,” and attributes to the brothers 
who in that scene rebuke “ their unnatural parent ” “ words 
more keen and dagger-like than those which Hamlet speaks 
to his mother”: when he declares of Ford’s Broken Heart 
“I do not know where to find in any play a catastrophe so 
grand, so solemn, and so surprising as this,” we feel that the 
praise, if excessive, is particular and scrupulous, thought out 
with sympathetic care and expressed with that accuracy which 
only genius can compass. Swinburne was utterly incapable 
of such control: he always supposed that only fatuity the 
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most foolish and brutality the most base could so far forget 
the divine decencies and lawful loyalties of criticism or of 
judgment as to venture to diverge by so much as a hair’s- 
breadth, or to take refuge by the contradiction of so much as 
a comma, from the staggering simplicity and inexpugnable 
truth of his own temporary opinion that the object of his 
momentary enthusiasm was superbly and incredibly the 
greatest of all pocts or prose-writers of all ages and of all 
climes by as much as the critic hostile to his views was the 
filthiest and most abject of knaves and fools. Such is the 
trap laid for itself by exaggeration. Overreaching itself, 
generally it has to end by disowning itself. It may not 
merely corrupt the frantic reporter floundering among his 
phrases, his “‘ most uniques” and his “ epic tragedies,” 
his sentences ringed round with a flame of inverted commas, 
and splendid with exclamation marks: it may corrupt a 
literary giant. It may even corrupt an entire generation. 
Let us be on our guard. Comparatives, if odious, are 
necessary : superlatives are almost always superfluous. 
GERALD GOULD. 


THE LITERARY MAN AND THE 
POLITICIAN 


“wT is a very difficult thing for a literary man to be a 
| Radical,” said a writer in the Daily Express the 
other day in a column which reflects the literary 
culture of that impartial journal ; “‘ for the literary man,”’ he 
went on, “is the humanist.” If Radicalism were only a 
synonym for “‘ pretentiousness and pose and large words and 
wind,” as this journalist affects to believe, the truth of his 
words would be obvious. But without accepting this 
invidious description, I would still agree that it is harder for 
a literary man to call himself a Radical than to call himself 
a Tory, for I have observed that no person confesses himself 
a Radical unless he is a keen party politician, whereas most 
persons destitute of interest in public affairs willingly 
describe themselves as Tories or Conservatives. 

I must credit the writer in the Express with meaning 
something when he uses the expression “ literary man.” 
Accepting a limited application of the term, I would agree to 
mean by it the man who attaches an exact value to words and 
the order of words because through them he wishes to 
express real things and significant sequences of things ; the 
man who makes it his business to see the life which is about 
him as clearly as possible, to see it honestly in terms of him- 
self, and in the light of this perception of his to interpret it to 
others. By the “ literary man ” I will mean the artist whose 
subject is human life, in whatever vital, energetic, sublime, 
sordid, passionate, tenuous, tragic or humorous form it may 
present itself to him, so long as it really is for him this, as he 
represents it. 

If we used the term in a broader and less significant 
sense, it would be obvious enough that there are literary 
men tinged with every shade of doctrine and attached to 
every brand of politics. Since 1906 the Liberal Ministry 
has been p: urticularly rich in men notable in the world of 
books, including as it has done Mr. Bryce, Lord Morley, Mr. 
Birrell, Mr. Churchill, and Mr. Masterman. Or if I were 
merely disposed to refute the contention that the Radical, 
Progressive, or Socialist side has not been ge nerously repre- 
sented in really creative literature, it would be easy to pour 
forth a torrent of names—Milton, Defoe, Sheridan, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Shelley, Byron, Dickens, Morris, ete., ete. 
But it is not nece ssary. For there is a sense in which it is 
true that there is a tende ncy in the literary artist, as such, 
to live a life incompatible with that of the party politician, 
if not antagonistic to it. 
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It is not quite the old Aristotelian distinction between the 
theoretic and the practical life, for the life of the real artist 
is essentially a practical one, while the life of the politician 
is often mixed up with fad and theory. The politician 
generally seems a dull person to the literary man, because 
the issues with which the former is concerned are only a very 
few of the important issues of life. The politician is not 
concerned with those public achievements which are already 
achieved, nor with those which are too Utopian to be prac- 
tical. Outside his administrative duties, in respect of which 
he is generally controlled by permanent officials who are not 
called politicians, he is only concerned with that small and 
debatable sphere of activity which leads to an immediate 
change in the law. The only member of a modern Cabinet 
who has before him the daily opportunity to exercise initia- 
tive on a large scale, who has a vast field for exercising the 
constructive art of statesmanship, is the Foreign Secretary, 
who, by the mutual consent of parties, is relieved from the 
obligations of a party politician. The Parliamentarian of 
to-day is seldom concerned with individuals, with life in its 
infinite variety, but with a few matters involving isolated 
aspects of an aggregate of men. 


Iam not attempting to belittle the work of the politician. 
I am pointing out its natural limitations. Take, for instance, 
the land policy of Mr. Lloyd George, with the principle of 
which I am heartily in agreement. For the purposes of a 
Land Bill, it is proper and inevitable that the politician 
should consider the landlord in one isolated aspect—he must 
be considered merely as the holder of a certain monopoly, a 
creature whose only attribute, for the purposes of legislation, 
is a tendency to put unfair restrictions upon the develop- 
ment of land. For the framer of a Land Bill that is 
the only relevant way of considering the landlord. You 
cannot Icgislate about him without reducing him to an 
abstract, dehumanised case. 


Now, the literary man, by temperament, cannot consider 
him in this way. If he pictures a landlord, he sees him as a 
possibly very agreeable person, who may or may not have an 
income equal to his legitimate and munificent desires, who 
may or may not empower his agents to be thoughtless as to 
the highest welfare of tenants; he cannot help observing 
how admirable he may be as a father or a husband, how enter- 
taining a companion, how keen a book-lover even, or a 
patron of deserving philatelists. In any case, for the artist, 
he has a thousand qualities—good, bad, or indifferent— 
among which, in the eyes of the man contemplating all 
time and all existence, the attributes of an ideal landlord 
are paltry and insignificant. The things that matter to 
Mr. Lloyd George cannot be the same things as those which 
matter most to the literary artist ; the latter is concerned 
with whole persons, the former with persons on the whole 
that is to say, with those isolated aspects of persons which 
bulk large only when considered in the aggregate. 





Shakespeare is generally claimed as an aristocrat and a 
Conservative, and I see that Mr. Charles Whibley has been 
repeating this ancient fiction. My own conviction is that if 
Shakespeare were alive to-day, he would be found on the 
“‘ progressive” side. He was interested and absorbed in 
the problem of individual persons, persons confronted with 
some circumstance which fate or their own characters had 
thrust upon them. Concerned as he was to show them in a 
strong and intense manifestation, he threw them on to a big 
stage, he gave them great functions to fill, he made them the 
kings and princes and tyrants of the world. But that was 


only because, unfamiliar with our problem of democracy, he 
wanted the biggest possible réle for his suffering hero and a 
great theatre in which to place him. 


His subject being the 


individual, the réle of the insolent Coriolanus afforded a 
more effective background than that of some slave of 
Junius Brutus whom he might have chosen to-day. 

But we cannot conceive the finer literary temperament 
accommodating itself to the restricted interests of politica] 
controversy. Walter Scott was, in the broad sense of the 
term, conservative, but we cannot imagine him in any close 
relations with any political party. Shelley was the most 
fanatical Republican and democrat, but his political faith 
was divorced from the “ practical politics ” of his day, and 
his best poetry sprang from personal and private emotions 
apparently unrelated to his social creed. Swinburne, who 
was profoundly influenced by the French Romantic poets, 
had a passionate love for the doctrine of “ liberty,” though 
he had little personal liking for the political exponents of 
liberty in this country. Meredith, attached as he was to the 
aristocrats of Nature, was not a Conservative; and Mr. 
Hardy, who knew and expressed the folk, who is as essen- 
tially a democrat as Dickens, cannot be summed up as 
Liberal, Radical, or Socialist. A novelist like Meredith or 
Mr. Hardy is concerned with the manifestation of character, 
and for him socicty in the mass is secondary to character, 
The politician, compelled to think only in terms of the mass, 
in generalisations, must put the individual out of his mind, 
He must, from the nature of the case, neglect the very thing 
about which the average person minds most. 


I do not say that the consequences of politics and legisla- 
tion are not personal, individual, and dramatically significant. 
They are. The difference between a talking politician and an 
imaginative statesman is that the former thinks only in 
terms of aggregates, whilst the latter sees concrete results. 
The inspired statesman has the temperament of the literary 
man added to the driving power of the _ politician. 
Beaconsfield, a novelist who saw England as a nation of 
persons, saw that for a short time it would be easier to dupe 
a large electorate than a small one, and that was why he 
** dished the Whigs” with his Reform Bill. Beaconsfield, 
with his diabolical “ literary ’’ acuteness, saw at once what 
Gladstone would have taken years to see. It was the differ- 
ence between the literary or artistic and the practical or 
political temperament. 


Nevertheless, there is deep in every artist a bedrock 
of faith which puts him on the side of those who inspire 
oligarchs on the one hand, democrats on the other. Swift 
must always have been on the side of Toryism and eclec- 
ticism. Addison, Whig as he was, would to-day be more 
likely to side with Mr. Balfour than with Mr. Lloyd George. 
But the Wordsworths, the Shelleys, the Byrons, must always 
have been on the other side. They were not politicians, but 
their inspiration was the same as that which gives life and 
impulse to politics. And in a time when politics becomes 
very vital, when science is at hand to assist the engineers of 
society, the literary artist tends to abandon his aloofness 
and mix himself in the game of social reconstruction. That 
is why Mr. Shaw, Mr. Wells, Mr. Galsworthy, and so many 
others to-day appear in the public eye not less as social 
reformers, or enemies of social reform, than as men of 
letters. 

R. A. Scorr-JaMEs. 


DAFFODILS 


The one and only reason why we dare 
Insert this poignant quatrain in this place 
Is that we feel convinced our readers share 


Our own pronounced dislike for a blank space. 
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*Leaves us gasping. 
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By CLIVE BELL. 
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Published only a few days ago, this book has already received extra- 
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Certainly one of the most brilliant provocative and sug¢estive things 
that has ever been written on the subject. A book that all who care fe r Art 
must read. Mr. Bell's asthetical joy-ride leaves us gasping.''-The Nation 







**This champion of Post-Impressionism is far the ablest that has yet 
appeared, It is the first book since Ruskin began to publish 
Modern Painters ' that could ever conceivably convince a serious-minded 
person of good judgment that art is something more than an agreeable 
ornamentation and seasoning of life The Athenaum 









“ Alle igram and impudence, he trails his coat assiduously, and while 








his brilliance is vastly entertaining, his method of bouncing us into liking 
what he likes and hating what he hates is likely ¢ ) infuriate quite as many 
readers as it takes by storm.""—The Manc he ster Guardian i : 

* A book of absorbing interest.""—Mr Walter Sickert in The New Age 
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